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Religion in World Politics 


**DOLITICS,” said Henry Adams, “cannot stop 

to study psychology.” Sometimes, it would ap- 
pear that politics cannot stop to study anything. 
But usually politicians can depend upon their native 
wit and their experience to see them through. Only 
when there are grave issues which cannot be settled 
by intuitive political sense or by the advice of party 
leaders are the experts called in. And if the experts 
are American experts with backgrounds and pre- 
suppositions peculiarly American, even this help may 
not be enough when the issues involve other nations 
and different cultures. 

This is the basis for the fear of many that this 
country, suddenly become the most powerful in the 
world and thrown for the first time into the main 
stream of world politics, may not be prepared for the 
task. We have never had an overseas empire. 
Except for the Indians, we have not even had dan- 
gerous neighbors. Our presuppositions are those of 
a people who have not learned even geography the 
hard way—by fighting in every corner of the world. 
We have not had to consider at every turn the 
beliefs peculiar to the far corners of the earth. Yet 
the American mind is flexible, and if we try hard 
enough we can hold our own, provided always that 
we are aware of our limitations. 

There is one field in which our national experience 
has given us little, if any, preparation for participa- 
tion in world affairs: that is in the political aspects 
of organized religion. Only the most innocent im- 
agine that Methodists, Baptists and Catholics in 
this country do not at some time seek to influ- 
ence political action. And only the most naive of 
politicians would not walk delicately between relig- 
ious issues. But in a large part of the world, into 
whose affairs we are now thrown headlong, religious 
problems cannot be settled by thinking up something 
pleasant to do for the Catholics without offending the 
Methodists. 

The latest indication of what may come in the 
future was in the recent flurry over Protestant mis- 
sions in South America, an issue which our State 
Department seems to have handled well enough. But 
it is not reassuring that some of our people, who did 
not have any great stake on either side, were willing 


to revive the doctrine of cuius regio. It is this indi- 
cation of the immaturity of our political thinking 
which is disturbing. European nations with long 
colonial experience are fully aware of the problems 
of missionary enterprises; and most chancelleries 
know what missionary work is and how it is related 
to the life of the churches. One suspects that too 
many of our leaders think of missions as something 
done for the heathen by superior people. Our present 
government would have been interested in the good 
old man in Torre Pellice, the summer headquarters 
of the Waldensians in the Cottian Alps, who once 
welcomed me with the announcement that he had 
been a missionary in Missouri. 

Those who make the Peace after World War II 
ought to know that many European Protestants after 
World War I said that the Allies won the war and 
the Roman Catholic Church the Peace. Our people 
do not have to believe this, but they should know that 
other people do. It would be helpful if our political 
leaders knew that the future of the Balkans may 
depend, in part, upon the success of the Russian 
Church in regaining leadership in the Orthodox 
churches. It would help take one of the Four Free- 
doms out of the realm of oratory if those responsible 
for making and administering our foreign policy 
read M. Searle Bates’ new book, Religious Liberty. 

We could assume the appearance of national 
modesty by saying that in this country the churches 
are in politics in a different manner than in many 
other parts of the world. But the truth is that in 
many countries religion is more political than in the 
United States. Our secular tradition is often that of 
indifference, not of anticlericalism. And this very 
indifference is worse preparation for the role we are 
to play than an anti-religious attitude would be. 
Stalin is hardly friendly. toward religion, but he 
seems to have a keen sense for the political signifi- 
cance of religion in the Balkans. Whatever a British 
statesman’s personal religious views, his attitude 
toward India will be affected by the Empire’s com- 
mitments to Moslems in the Near East. And it may 
be questioned whether Mr. Churchill’s backing of a 
Greek Archbishop as Premier in Greece was alto- 
gether because of the Archbishop’s personal ability, 








or even because, as suggested recently, he is regarded 
as “a scheming, mediaeval” prelate. 

There are good people everywhere who pray for 
peace among all the children of God. And our social 
structure in these United States is not such as to 
encourage the throwing of any but very small stones. 
Nevertheless, if we are to take a constructive part in 
world politics our leaders cannot assume that relig- 
ious questions are unimportant. They may be only 
annoying in some of the districts represented on 
Capitol Hill: in some parts of the world they are 
political problems which vitally affect international 
relations. The atomic bomb is no weapon to be 
placed in the hands of Innocents Abroad. —_-U.L. 


Editorial Notes 


Some Catholic leaders in this country seem intent 
upon hastening a war with Russia. Monsignor Ful- 
ton J. Sheen recently created a “scare” by reporting 
that a Russian agent had been apprehended in a 
Congressional committee hearing. The report was 
without foundation and has been rigorously denied 
by Washington authorities. 

More serious than this charge was Sheen’s asser- 
tion that “the world is rapidly being divided into 
the two camps of the comradeship of Christ and the 
comradeship of anti-Christ. The lines between these 
two are being drawn. How long the battle will be 
we do not know. Whether swords have to be 
unsheathed we know not. Whether blood will have 
to be shed we know not. Whether it will be an armed 
conflict we know not. But in the conflict between 
truth and darkness, truth cannot lose.” 

In the same spirit, the St. Louis Council of the 
Knights of Columbus has been publishing a large 
advertisement in our metropolitan press, decrying 
the policy of our government toward Franco’s gov- 
ernment, and declaring that opposition to Franco is 
inspired by communism and by “hatred of Christ.” 
The advertisement was published a few days after 
Hermann Goering had cynically testified at Nurem- 
berg that he regarded the Spanish civil war as the 
opening act in the drama of the world war, and that 
he had made use of it to train his air corps. Of this 
relation between Nazism and Franco, the Knights of 
Columbus advertisement said nothing. 





Let us admit that the world faces a very serious 
dilemma in regard to the relations between Russia 
and the West. We do not know whether Russia 
wants peace, for her actions seem to bely her protes- 
tations. On the other hand her ever widening sys- 
tem of unilateral security is undoubtedly conceived 
by her as a defense against what she regards as our 
unilateral system. It would be well for us to remem- 


ber, when we are outraged by Russian policy, that we 
have the atomic bomb, that we are still stock-piling 
bombs, and that we have given no assurance not to 
use the bomb first. However right, therefore, our 
political judgments may be that Russia is not trust- 
worthy, our religious judgment must be that we are 
not as trustworthy as we regard ourselves. 

Whatever our political judgments may be upon 
friend or foe, the religious element is lacking if it 
does not contain the reservations drawn from St. 
Paul’s warning: “Whosoever thou art that judgest, 
thou thyself doest the same thing,” and from Christ’s 
warning, “Judge not that ye be not judged.” 

The perennial heresy of Catholicism is to com- 
pound political and religious judgments too simply. 
This is most pathetically revealed when the Knights 
of Columbus declared that opposition to Franco was 
inspired by “hatred of Christ,” and when Fulton 
Sheen sanctified all the moral ambiguities of our 
Western world with the conception that we represent 
the “comradeship of Christ,” besieged by “the com- 
radeship of anti-Christ.” We may, as a democratic 
world, be relatively just. But it is religiously offen- 
sive and morally and politically confusing to hide our 
fears and our lusts, our imperial impulses and our 
pride of dominion behind our loyalty to Christ. 





What makes the Russians so offensive and so dif- 
ficult to deal with is precisely their self-righteous- 
ness. Having no sense of a God who judges them as 
well as their foes, they always come to the simple 
conclusion that opposition to them is inspired by 
fascism. But faith in God does not save us from 
such self-righteousness, if we use our faith merely 
to claim God as our ally and identify our righteous- 
ness with the goodness of Christ. Such religiously 
inspired self-righteousness can actually be more 
vexatious and confusing than the secular variety. 

It may be offensive to Catholics to remark upon 
the fact, but communism is in many of its aspects a 
secularized version of Catholicism. Both of them 
find the point of sinlessness in history too easily. 
Fortunately the Vatican organ has warned against 
some of the very tendencies which our American 
Catholics have betrayed. It has declared that Stalin’s 
desire for peace is “Christian” and that a cynical at- 
titude toward the Russian desire for peace is “less 
Christian.” One can only hope that this profounder 
Christian insight in the Roman Church may prevail 
against the fury of fanaticism, developed here. 

All our moral and spiritual resources may not 
avail to avoid a conflict between Russia and the 
West. But as Protestant Christians, we ought to be 
able to avoid the heresies which lurk in both the com- 
munist and the Catholic forms of self-righteous 
fanaticism. R.N. 
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World Government vs. World Community 


RICHARD M. FAGLEY 


NE effect of the atomic bomb has been to revive 

and reinforce a number of idealistic efforts for 
world government in some form. For a short and 
now almost forgotten time following the San Fran- 
cisco Conference there was an unprecedented soli- 
darity within the peace movement for ratification, 
reflected in the 89 to 2 vote in the Senate. A fort- 
night later, however, the Atomic Age was announced 
and the old controversies over the structure and 
strategy of world organization broke out in new and 
sharper form. The major groups committed to the 
cooperative machinery of the United Nations as the 
attainable next step were confused or dismayed over 
the new insecurity. The world government groups, 
on the other hand, saw in the threat of atomic war 
an overwhelming argument for world federation 
now. 

On the whole, it has been the proponents of the 
world state in one form or another who among 
secular groups have carried on the more energetic 
programs since August. They have worked closely 
with many of the nuclear physicists, helping to cir- 
culate their warnings and finding new allies among 
the scientists. They have held strategy conferences 
at Dublin, N. H., and Princeton, seeking a common 
front. They have utilized with considerable success 
the media of public information. For these reasons, 
and for their possible repercussions on church efforts 
in this field, it seems important to examine the prob- 
lem of world government, in the light of certain 
Christian perspectives. 


Dual Concern for Government and Community 


It should be said at the outset that world govern- 
ment has become part of the goal for international 
society set forth by church leaders. World govern- 
ment, as the pooling of national sovereignties in a 
higher sovereignty of mankind, and world com- 
munity, as the sharing of common moral principles 
and experiences, form the twin long-term objectives 
of Christian world order strategy. This dual concern 
might be traced back to Paul, who in Romans 13 
stressed both obedience to the governing authorities 
and love to one’s neighbor. The restraint of evil and 
the practice of brotherhood have remained as objec- 
tives, and in recent years have been applied to inter- 
national life as previously to national affairs. 

The Oxford Conference pointed out the need to 
abrogate absolute national sovereignty, at least to 
some extent, to promote the rule of law. The Report 
also stressed that law must be based on a common 
foundation of moral convictions. In this two-fold 
demand we see the dual concern for government and 
community. Again in the Statement of Guiding Prin- 


ciples adopted by the Federal Council of Churches 
in 1942, we read: 

“We believe that the principle of cooperation 
and mutual concern .. . calls for a true com- 
munity of nations. .. . A world of irresponsible, 
competing and unrestrained national sovereign- 
ties .. . must make place for a higher and more 
inclusive authority.” 


Moral convictions and law; community and au- 
thority ; trust and international controls; fellowship 
and government—these are the dual guiding prin- 
ciples churchmen have advocated. Men need, in 
international as well as national life, both a fellow- 
ship of effort and ideals and “a Common Power to 
keep them in awe, and to direct their actions to the 
Common Benefit,” as Hobbes put it. Thus, world 
government is not an ideal alien to Christian think- 
ing. What seems strange and naive is the complete 
reliance of the federationists on government as the 
solution of the problem of world order. 


The Spirit of Peace 


The thesis of the federationists is that “the nation- 
state structure produces war” and that “something 
will cause world peace . . . it is world government.” 
As Emery Reves puts it: “War takes place whenever 
and wherever non-integrated social units of equal 
sovereignty come into contact. . . . Wars between 
these social units cease the moment sovereign power 
is transferred from them to a larger or higher unit.” 
In other words, if the particular devil of national 
sovereignty can be exorcised the problem of war is 
solved. But peace is more than a question of struc- 
ture. It is at least as much a question of spirit. Be- 
hind the phenomenon of national sovereignty lies the 
greed and pride of man. Unless there is a moral 
transformation of life, no effort to deal with the 
symptom of sovereignty offers much hope. To put 
it in another way, a world monopoly of power will 
not bring a just and therefore durable world order 
unless it is based on a world community of values. 

The oversimplification of the world government 
theory leads to consequent errors in strategy. Thus, 
some of its advocates seem to think that if they can 
work out a world constitution which will avoid the 
mistakes and compromises of past federal constitu- 
tions, they will somehow enable the nations to avoid 
the struggles which have beset the history of actual 
federations. Yet these constitutional imperfections 
and compromises were not the product of stupid 
drafting : they were the result of conflicting interests. 
Without them, there would have been no American 
federation, no Swiss confederacy. In his final Fed- 
eralist paper, Hamilton defended the proposed Con- 








stitution as the “best which our political situation, 
habits and opinions will admit.” He explained : 
“The result of the deliberations of all collec- 

tive bodies must necessarily be a compound, as 
well of the errors and prejudices, as of the good 
sense and wisdom, of the individuals of whom 
they are composed. The compacts which are to 
embrace thirteen distinct States in a common 
bond of amity and union, must as necessarily be 
a compromise of as many dissimilar interests 
and inclinations.” 


The drafting of paper constitutions which neglect 
these “dissimilar interests and inclinations” seems 
harmless. The same cannot be said, however, of 
current demands for the quick transformation of the 
U.N.O. into a world government, as the political 
answer to the atomic bomb. The consequences of 
this campaign require particular attention. 


Fear of Atomic War 


The argument is that however suitable the gradual 
evolution of world government may have been in the 
pre-atomic period, only immediate achievement of 
this goal will save us now. The race for atomic 
weapons, as Norman Cousins says, is “not only 
based on the distrust but generates distrust.’’ There- 
fore, he goes on to argue, “this is the propitious 
moment, the grand moment .. . to take the moral 
leadership in bringing the atomic solvent into play” 
to achieve real government. In other words, the 
common fears of atomic war can be made to out- 
weigh not only the old fears and suspicions which 
stand in the way of a common sovereignty but the 
new fears and suspicions as well. 

But the evidence hardly supports this hypothesis. 
The fear of atomic war is not a general fear so much 
as a specific fear of the United States with a stock- 
pile of atomic bombs, or of the Soviet Union with a 
potential stockpile. It is a fear of opposing powers, 
or competing cultures, rather than fear of war in 
general, which motivates most strongly public 
opinion and major lines of policy. The deterioration 
of great-power relations since the atomic bomb and 
the end of the war has far outstripped the slow and 
very cautious efforts to establish international con- 
trols over atomic energy. 

The idea that the fear of war can serve as an 
“atomic solvent” of national sovereignty and thus 
produce world federation, does not have historical 
support. “The fear of war or the fear of risk,” as 
John Foster Dulles has said, “is not enough to bring 
nations to reconcile their conflicting interests.” It 
has been concrete fears of other nations rather than 
the abstract fear of war, which have helped men in 
the past to establish “a Common Power, as may be 
able to defend them from the invasion of For- 
eigners.” The first of the Federalist papers deal 
with the “dangers from foreign arms and influence,” 
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the specific menace of Britain, France, and Spain to 
the commerce and borders of the confederation. As 
John Jay summarized the argument: 

“Weakness and divisions at home would in- 
vite dangers from abroad; and . . . nothing 
would tend more to secure us from them than 
union, strength and good government within 
ourselves.” 


Hamilton went on to argue that probable alliances 
between the separate states and foreign nations 
would gradually entangle the states in “the perni- 
cious labyrinths of European politics and wars.” The 
separate states “would be likely to become a prey to 
the artifices and machinations of powers equally the 
enemies of them all.”” The fear of war which served 
as a solvent in the establishment of the American 
Constitution, as in other unions, had a local habita- 
tion and a name. 

Thus the hope that the fears produced by the new 
insecurity of all nations will be enough to win their 
consent to a world state seems unrealistic. The fears 
divide more than they unite, and unilateral proposals 
for establishing a common sovereignty merely in- 
tensify the growing distrust. A few of the federa- 
tionists like Dr. Einstein have recognized this danger 
and suggested that the Soviet Union, as the major 
power presumably still lacking the secrets of atomic 
weapons, be invited to make the initial proposals for 
a world government. But for the most part, quite 
a different approach has been made. The objective 
has been to sell the American people on the idea. 
How a “thousand Patrick Henrys” on the street 
corners of this country would persuade the security- 
conscious Russians to consent voluntarily to a world 
state is not very clear. 

In fact, the publicity for world government pro- 
posals here and in Britain have already widened the 
distances between the Soviets and the West. The 
Soviet press has attacked “reactionaries” who use 
the atomic bomb as a threat to compel alteration of 
the San Francisco agreements. Mr. Gromyko said 
in the opening Soviet address before the U.N.O. in 
London: 

“Already now, when the Organization is just 
being born, voices are being heard from some places 
speaking as if the Charter had already become 
obsolete and needed revision. Such allegations 
must be decisively rejected. . . . Such allegations 
are dangerous, and under certain conditions may 
lead to serious consequences.” 


Two Worlds Within One 


The fundamental fact with which strategy must 
reckon is the existence of two worlds within this one 
world. The difficulties of bringing this gulf in under- 
standing, interests and ideals, always enormous, have 
increased as a result of victory and of the new 
insecurity. Consequently the idea that world gov- 
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ernment can be a “first step” at a time when even 
the methods of collaboration agreed upon at San 
Francisco are difficult, disregards the limitations of 
the historical process. It may be possible, given an 
increase of fellowship in other areas, to evolve an 
inspection system for weapons of mass destruction 
which would curb national sovereignty to some 
extent. Such a system, however, would be only a 
start towards world government, and it would be 
confusing to call it anything more, or to overlook 
the real obstacles to any common government. At 
the present time, as Senator Vandenberg has said: 


“The Soviets would not agree to a world state 
unless they ruled it. Neither would we, or those 
who believe in our type of democracy. Our hope 
is in evolution and the U.N.O. is the only available 
starting point.” 


Some of the federationists have reckoned with the 
real obstacles to world government in our time, and 
have argued for a more limited federation of Western 
states. The minority report at the Dublin Confer- 
ence, for example, spoke of exploring “the possibili- 
ties of forming a nuclear union with nations where 
individual liberty exists, as a step toward the pro- 
jected world government.” The use of the term 
“nuclear” in this connection seems rather odd, for if 
Russia fears proposals for world government, it is 
not clear how the threat or reality of a federation of 
the democracies would attract her to join. Perhaps 
the group had in mind the uranium nucleus, since no 
proposal seems better calculated to intensify the 
explosive elements in the present international situ- 
ation. 


According to some reports, many of the “nuclear” 
federationists have in fact lost hope in winning the 
peace, and regard the proposed union as a method 
not to win the next war since any victory would 
almost surely be Pyrrhic, but to avoid losing it. A 
step toward “the projected world government” which 
does not offer real hope of averting the “war, which 
in this atomic age, would destroy civilization,” but 
rather seems calculated to make such a war more 
likely, is no step towards world government. Coer- 
cion offers even less hope than consent as a quick 
means to this goal. 


Even if a world state could be established in our 
time, there would be no assurance in this that would 
prevent the catastrophe of another war. Tyranny or 
weakness might lead to world-wide civil war, with 
consequences as fearful as international conflict of 
the present pattern. As William Fox of Yale has 
pointed out, there would be real danger in creating 
a world monopoly of force before achieving a world 
community of values to be served. 


The Path of Advance 


The immediate issue is that concentration on the 
problem of world government may help to defeat 


the feasible steps which can be taken, by diverting 
attention from the attainable, and thus may help to 
block the long road not only to world community 
but world government as well. A head-on attack on 
the “veto,” for example, might well wreck the ma- 
chinery for continuing collaboration of the United 
Nations. The restraining hand which each of the 
great powers keeps on the Security Council will be 
relaxed only as new understanding, cooperative 
effort and trust are established. 


This is the sound approach which has been made 
in Protestant pronouncements on world order, before 
and since the atomic bomb. The economic and social 
problems which constitute common threats to the 
general welfare offer new opportunities for united 
action, according to the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace in its latest statement on Four Fronts 
for Peace: 


“If the peoples of the world respond . . . then by 
striving together, they will develop a sense of 
fellowship in the world community. That is the 
only reliable preventive of war. It is the only 
foundation upon which close political association 
can be built.” 


Through the development of world community 
there is hope for the eventual attainment of world 
government. Here, rather than in proposals for 
federation, lies the path of advance. 


Communication 


We have had quite a few critical reactions to the 
unfavorable estimate of Kagawa by an anonymous 
chaplain. We believe it valuable, therefore, to pre- 
sent a corrective by Rev. Darley Downs, who has 
spent twenty-two years as a missionary in Japan. 


New York City. 
Dear Sir: 


I can sympathize with your correspondent from 
Tokyo. I have sat through not one, but dozens of 
ministers’ meetings of the Tokyo-Yokohama area 
and they were often not very inspiring. I feel pretty 
sure the Chaplain is going to feel much the same way 
when he comes home and begins to go to the monthly 
ministers’ meeting at Zenith. But if he tries really 
to know and like the men there, he will find some of 
them are a lot better than they sound in such meet- 
ings. That is my advantage over him in reference to 
the ministers of the Tokyo-Yokohama area. I know 
a lot of them. I could give him some more material 
for his indictment but on the other hand, I know 
what they have done through the years. I know 
their surprising degree of theological literacy and 
homiletic ability in comparison with any group of 
ministers in this country of such small and struggling 
churches as theirs. 








Apparently the ministers were speaking English. 
He would be surprised to know how much more 
intelligently they talk in Japanese. They were inevit- 
ably on the defensive, confronted with a group of 
strange Americans, technically still enemies. Very 
likely some of the chaplains encouraged them to tell 
what America could do for them. It has been sur- 
prising how little such appeal there has been from 
responsible Japanese officers and bodies to corres- 
ponding persons and bodies in the U. S. 

The amazement of the Riverside Deputation at 
finding the situation so vastly different and so much 
better than they had feared, led them to give a picture 
of the situation that was no doubt too favorable, but 
missionaries of long experience, and capacity and 
training to observe accurately, are still in Japan and 
their testimony shows that the Chaplain has mis- 
judged the Japanese Christian leadership. 

I have had rather special opportunities to see 
Kagawa at his worst and at his best. I do not think 
the Chaplain gives a fair picture of him. The Chap- 
lain’s article makes me think I have a fair idea of 
the sort of person he is—and I do not mean a bad 
sort—but the sort that always brings out the worst 


side of Kagawa. Kagawa has been dreadfully spoiled 
by Westerners, so that he is hyper-sensitive to a 
critical approach, even when the basic attitude of 


the critic is friendly and appreciative. But when 
adulation is dropped and one considers quite objec- 
tively his amazing record of solid, indisputable 
achievement in a more varied range of activity than 
any other Christian leader in Japan, or I think, 
anywhere else, the Chaplain’s seven hundred words 
hardly deserve the title “A Critical Estimate of 
Kagawa” in the true meaning of the word critical. 

What does the Chaplain know about Kagawa’s 
work in Shinkawa, Shikanjima, Honjo, Rural Gospel 
schools, credit, consumer and medical cooperatives, 
honest pawn shops, vast cooperative kitchens for 
producing many thousands of hot nourishing lunches 
for Tokyo laborers at low cost, scores of books that 
literally millions of Japanese have read, more effec- 
tive sermons in a year than any prominent American 
preaches, influential participation in the solution of 
a multitude of social and political problems affecting 
not the tiny Christian community alone but the whole 
country ? 

DarLey Downs. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Czech Church Protests World 
Council Resolution on Germans 


The Czechoslovak Church, largest Protestant body in 
Czechoslovakia, has sent a message to the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches protesting 
against a resolution adopted at its recent meeting in 
Geneva regarding compulsory transfer of Germans from 
Allied occupation zones. 

In its message, the Czech Church, which is not a 
member of the World Council, charged the Provisional 
Committee with protecting Germans “who provoked 
their plight by their own limitless arrogance.” The 
committee, it added, “did not find words of Christian 
sympathy for the suffering innocent of Slavonic nations 
under German domination.” 

The message asserted that former citizens of German 
nationality “committed the worst crimes against the 
Czechs and Slovaks” and warned their continued 
presence in Czechoslovakia would “lead to open hos- 
tility and the destruction of international peace.” 

The Czech Church declared it will refuse to partici- 
pate in inter-church aid from Western churches “until 
the ecumenical headquarters takes into consideration 
the historical necessity of self-preservation, and the 
conditions of human existence for a Slav nation endan- 
gered twice in a century by Pan-German imperialism.” 

Commenting on the message, the secretariat of the 
World Council’s Provisional Committee issued a brief 
statement which said: 

“The message and resolutions of the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council make clear that mem- 
bers of the committee are fully aware of the suffering 
of all nations, under Nazi tyranny. The presence at 


the meeting of members imprisoned by the Nazis guar- 
anteed against the danger of sentimentality. But the 
members meant it when they proclaimed that to seek 
vengeance against former enemies by depriving them 
of the necessities of life or by mass expulsion of their 
populations can only bring fresh disaster to the victori- 
ous nations.” (RNS) 


Bishop Abe Sick in Squalid Apartment of 
Shanghai's Japanese Area 


Bishop Yoshimune Abe, one of the most debated 
characters of Oriental Christianity, is today sick in an 
attic bedroom of a squalid apartment in Shanghai’s 
Hongkew, the Japanese restricted area, and doctors say 
it will be several weeks before he can leave his bed. 

Once the supreme church authority in occupied China, 
Bishop Abe’s position today is in sharp contrast to the 
proud place he held before last August in the occupation 
schemes of the Japanese here. Living in the rectory of 
Shanghai’s Episcopal cathedral, which his government 
seized, and using its buildings for a headquarters, 
Bishop Abe and his wife now reside in an apartment 
above a Japanese church in the segregated area of this 
city assigned to the Japanese. 

Bishop Abe was expected by his government to become 
the dictator of the Christian church in occupied China. 
Actually, his own conscience and the refusal of Chinese 
Christians to be bossed foiled any such Japanese gov- 
ernment scheme. He took a buffer position between 
Chinese Christians and the armed forces of his own 
country and tried to advise, lead, and soften the differ- 
ences which arose. 

“He did the Chinese churches very little harm and no 
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good,” one veteran churchman here said recently. 

Another Christian pastor in Shanghai explained: 
“Bishop Abe was in a most difficult position. He tried 
to win our friendship and on many occasions took our 
complaints to the authorities. But when the Japanese 
army or navy wanted their way, he was powerless to 
check them, and frequently expressed his sympathy and 
regret to us.” 

Bishop Abe was sent to China shortly after Pearl 
Harbor by the United Church of Christ in Japan, the 
government-recognized official Protestant church of that 
country. He maintains that his coming to China was 
entirely the Church’s doing and that he absolutely 
refused to take a salary from the government for the 
job. Chinese maintain that, even so, his position in 
occupied China was semi-governmental at least. (Rich- 
ard T. Baker, RNS Correspondent) 


Dr. Cavert Calls for Rationing 


The re-establishment of rationing in this country in 
order to increase the food supply for starving Europe 
was called for by Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General 
Secretary of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, who has recently returned from six 
months in Europe. 

Emphasizing the urgency of the food situation in 
Central Europe, especially in Germany and Hungary, 
Dr. Cavert told the annual winter meeting of the alumni 
of Union Theological Seminary, Broadway and 120th 
Street, that “nothing would do more to give America a 
new position of moral leadership in the world than the 
re-establishment of a strict program of rationing by our 
government in order to provide for a systematic sharing 
with the hungry millions of Europe and of other parts of 
the globe.” 

“To leave the matter wholly to uncoordinated volun- 
tary activities of individuals is merely toying with the 
problem,” he asserted. 

For the last six months, Dr. Cavert has been on leave 
from the Federal Council to work with the Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of Churches in Geneva, 
Switzerland. He participated last month in the meeting 
of the Provisional Committee which brought together 
leading Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churchmen 
from all parts of the world to plan for peace. 

Declaring that the recent reduction of the daily ration 
in the British Zone of Occupation in Germany to 1,050 
calories, if long continued, will mean virtually a starva- 
tion diet, the churchman warned that unless provision 
is made for outside assistance, a similar reduction will 
probably have to be announced for the American Zone 
also. 

“We are seeing the level of nourishment for millions 
of the German people pushed down alarmingly near to 
that of the Belsen concentration camp which shocked 
the conscience of the world.” 

He charged that the decision of the Potsdam Confer- 
ence to transfer millions of Germans from their former 
homes in Silesia, East Prussia and the Sudetenland into 
Germany has been especially calamitous. 

“It has resulted in a flood of homeless refugees— 
dispossessed, cold, hungry and ill—wandering over the 
country with no means of subsistence and no place to 
go,” he declared, pointing out that a Germany from 


which a quarter of its agricultural land has been cut 
off now has to care for approximately ten million addi- 
tional people. 

Pointing to the possibility of grave epidemics of 
disease and a widespread mood of despair among the 
German people, Dr. Cavert warned that the Germans 
might turn blindly to Communism in a reaction of 
disillusionment with all our post-war plans. 

“You cannot educate people to believe in democracy 
if the processes of democracy leave them hungry and 
hopeless.” 

“The German people are so prostrate and their econ- 
omy so ruined that, in my judgment, there is not the 
slightest danger of their becoming a menace to the 
peace of the world in our generation provided we exer- 
cise a due measure of military supervision. The real 
danger is not a revival of German militarism but a 
spirit of nihilism and a general social chaos.” 


Danish Ecclesiastical Minister 
Bars Women as Clergymen 


Recent proposals in the Danish Parliament that women 
be permitted to act as ministers in the Lutheran Church 
have met with the unqualified disapproval of Carl 
Hermansen, new Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

The plan, strongly backed by the country’s women’s 
organizations, will not be carried through during his 
term of office, Hermansen declared. He maintained that 
no such measure is demanded on the part of congrega- 
tions, and therefore it would be unreasonable to adopt it. 

Up till the present the Danish Church has rigidly 
excluded women from participation in the ministry ex- 
cept in rare instances when they have been permitted to 
preach without ordination. Proponents of the measure 
argue that since the number of candidates studying for 
the ministry has fallen off considerably, the need for 
new clergymen should be met by permitting women to 
enter the church as fully-ordained ministers. (RNS) 


Confessional Group Ask Dismissal 
Of Pro-Nazi Pastors 


Dismissal of pastors who are still pro-Nazi was 
demanded in resolutions adopted at a two-day meeting 
of the Council of Brethren, which represents the so- 
called Confessional wing of the Evangelical Church of 
Germany. The meeting took place at Darmstadt and 
was presided over by Pastor Hans Asmussen. 

Declaring that German church leadership has the 
duty “earnestly to cleanse the church of the Nazi spirit 
and substance,” one resolution said that “every pastor 
who did not speak openly against Nazism must answer 
whether he has not broken the first commandment, led 
his parishioners into temptation, and failed in his duty 
to brotherhood.” 

Another resolution stressed that one of the lessons 
learned by the church in its struggle with “the un- 
Christian power of Nazism” was that it has a responsi- 
bility to make the will of God recognized in public life. 
It was announced that the Council may decide at its 
next meeting in May “how far it may go in dealing with 
political questions.” 

The Council urged all Protestant churches to adopt 
the recent Stuttgart declaration, affirming the German 
Church’s share in the nation’s war guilt. (RNS) 
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German Church Postpones Adoption 
Of De-Nazification Policies 


The executive committee of the Evangelical Church 
of Germany announced at the conclusion of a meeting 
held in Frankfurt, that it will postpone adoption of 
policies for “de-Nazifying” the church until its next 
meeting May 1. The question was brought before the 
meeting by the Council of the Brethren Confessional 
group in the church. 

It was pointed out that a complicating factor is that 
de-Nazification policies vary in different occupation 
zones. Because of the slowness of mail deliveries, the 
committee has not received replies from all provincial 
churches to a de-Nazification questionnaire recently sent 
to them. 

The committee also decided to postpone a recommen- 
dation by the Council of the Brethren for clarification of 
the recent statement on war guilt adopted by German 
church leaders at Stuttgart. 

The Stuttgart statement, the meeting was told, has 
been virtually ignored in the Russian occupation zone, 
but has been the subject of lively discussion in the 
western zones. Many churchmen want the religious 
character of the statement emphasized and are disturbed 
because the document has been regarded as a political 
statement. (RNS) 


Move Grows for Reform of 
United Church in Japan 


Under the heading, “Japanese Christians planning 
purge,” the Nippon Times in Tokyo drew attention to 
the still unresolved struggle which is holding up reor- 
ganization of the United Church of Christ in Japan. 
The scheduled March meeting of the Church’s General 
assembly has not been held, wartime leaders of the 
church are still in authority, while a reform movement 
growing among churchmen in all sections of Japan 
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seeks to remove the church’s leaders and proceed with 
reorganization. 

The reorganization meeting scheduled for March was 
called off by the executive committee of the United 
Church because of inadequate funds. Meanwhile, an 
all-Japan mass rally has been called for April or May 
to bring Christians together for an evangelical meeting 
in Tokyo. It is believed, United Church officials may 
take this occasion to convoke an assembly and proceed 
with reorganization. 

Extreme pressure is being brought to bear on United 
Church executives by a group of younger churchmen 
who have organized meetings, discussions, and petitions. 
They insist on resignation of wartime leaders and com- 
plete overhauling of the church constitution. 

A meeting of the Tokyo district of the United Church 
was held recently with members of the new reform 
group in control. One of the reform leaders, the Rev. 
Isamu Omura, pastor of Asagaya Church in Tokyo, 
said: “We are not considering the question of war 
crimes, but we believe all wartime officials should re- 
linquish their posts in view of the future destiny of the 
Christian movement in Japan.” (RNS) 


Interfaith Movement to 
Expand in Germany 


Pastor Otto Fricke, head of a newly organized inter- 
faith good-will movement in Frankfurt, Germany, an- 
nounced that Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
leaders are planning to expand the movement and to 
hold larger meetings. The interfaith group is the first 
of its kind in the history of Frankfurt and perhaps of 
any German city. 

“While twelve leaders attended our first organiza- 
tional meeting recently,” Pastor Fricke said, “twice that 
number are expected at a conference soon, and after that 
a large public meeting will be held.” 

He disclosed that pastors in other German cities hope 
to form similar interfaith organizations, and reported 
that steps have been taken to inaugurate a group in 
Munich. 

Major aims of the Frankfurt movement are to “in- 
crease friendship between faiths” and “overcome anti- 
Semitism, which we feel is cruel and inhuman,” Pastor 
Fricke stated. (RNS) 





Bundle Orders 

We should like to call the attention of our 
readers, particularly the ministers, to the fact 
that we have a special rate for a large number |- 
of issues of Christianity and Crisis going to one 
address. Ten or more subscriptions going to the 
same address can be secured for 85c per year, 
per subscription. 

Many congregations are availing themselves of 
this offer to distribute the journal to Bible classes 
or other smaller groups in the parish. 
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